JOHN   EVELYN
world take notice of my singularity; though I do
with all my heart wish for more solitude., who was
ever most averse from being near a great city,,
designed against it, and yet it was my fortune to
pitch here, more out of necessity, and for the benefit
of others, than choice, or the least inclination of my
own. But, sir, I will trouble you no farther with
these trifles, though as to my confessor 1 speak
them."
The correspondence on Evelyn's translation of
Lucretius and on the loss of his children is noted
elsewhere. A passage in one of Jeremy Taylor's
letters (May 15, 1657) may be quoted to illustrate the
degree of affectionate intimacy that had grown up
between the ecclesiastic and the layman, also to show
that high esteem was not all on one side.
" . , . sir, you are too kind to me, and oblige
me not only beyond my merit, but beyond my
modesty, I only can love you, and honour you, and
pray for you, and in all this I can not say but that I
am behind with you, for 1 have found so great
effluxes of all your worthinesses and charities, that I
am a debtor for your prayers., for the comfort of your
letters, for the charity of your hand, and the affec-
tions of your heart, , . "
There is an invitation asking Taylor to come and
christen Evelyn's son, George, in 1657, on which
occasion a coach was to be sent for him after dinner*
"You are not to expose yourself to the casualties of
the tides." The usual way to Deptford was evidently
by river.